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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION; 

THE ANNUAL MEETING, COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 

28, 29, AND 30, 1920. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

THE annual meeting of the Association (the twentieth annual 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association) was held at 
Columbia University, New York City, on December 28, 29 and 30, 
1920. 

The business meeting was called to order at 2 o'clock on December 
30, with President Perry in the chair. Professor A. L. Jones reported 
for the auditors that the Treasurer's statement of accounts is correct. 
It was moved and voted that the Treasurer's report be adopted with- 
out reading. The report follows : 

A. H. Jones, Treasurer, in Account with the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

Time Account. 

Balance on hand, January 1, 1919 f 120.51 

Interest to January 1, 1920 3.63 

Balance on hand, January 1, 1920 $124.14 

Two One-Hundred Dollar Registered Bonds of the 4M% Third Liberty 
Loan, Nos. 513173, 513174 in the keeping of the Treasurer. 

Check Account. 

Deposits. 
Balance, January 1, 1920 $176.69 

Dues to H. A. Overstreet 6.00 

March 22 (dues) 79.00 

April 6 (dues) 45-00 

April 7 (interest on bonds) 4.25 

April 15 (dues) 22.00 

April 28 (dues) 15.00 

May 18 (dues) 20.00 

July 8 (dues) . 14.00 

Nov. 13 (dues) 11.00 

Dec. 9 (dues) 1.93 

Dec. 21 (refund on postcards) 6.00 

Dec. 21 (interest on bonds) 4.25 

Dec. 21 (dues) 48.00 
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Dec. 21 (dues) 52.00 

Dec. 21 (dues) 13.00 

Total 518.12 

Withdrawals. 

Jan. 20, Expenses, Ithaca meeting 27.25 

Jan. 20, Secretary's expenses 21.17 

Jan. 29, Miss Follett's expenses 31.60 

March 1 , Postage, etc 2.53 

March 1, Proceedings for 1918 25.03 

March 3, Clerical 4-50 

March 3, 1000 bills 400 

March 4, 500 stamped envelopes 10.72 

March 12, Clerical 3-68 

March 31, Clerical 1.49 

April 8, Stamps 400 

April 17, Membership blanks and Bulletin 1325 

April 17, Rubber stamp .95 

April 26, Stamps 6.00 

April 28, Taxi to mail Proceedings .75 

May 3, Clerical 3-68 

May 4, Envelopes and Record Book 5 05 

July 15, Proceedings for 1919 & Postage 37-7° 

Oct. 27, 500 stamped envelopes 11. 10 

Nov 13, 300 return post-cards 12.00 

Nov. 13, Printing post-cards 5-oo 

Nov. 13, Clerical 250 

Dec. 9, Printing programs 17-5° 

Dec. 21, Clerical 2.93 

Total 254.38 

Total deposits 518.12 

Total withdrawals 254.38 

Balance on hand 263.74 

Examined and found correct. C. G. Spaulding, Adam Leroy 
Jones, Auditors. 

On the day previous, the Committee on Organization and Attend- 
ance, to which was referred the matter of closer association be- 
tween the Western, Eastern, and Southern Associations, reported as, 
follows: (1) The Committee brings to the attention of the Eastern 
Division the action of the Western Philosophical Association at its 
meeting in Madison, April 16th and 17th, as reported in the Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods for June 3rd. (2) 
Acting upon the suggestion made in Par. C. of the action of the 
Western Division, the two Committees agreed that if the joint meet- 
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ing should be arranged, they would favor inviting Professor John 
Dewey to give the lectures. (3) In order to proceed further, the 
Committee would ask for an expression of opinion from the members 
of the Eastern Division here present, (a) as to the possibility of a 
joint meeting to be held either in September or at some other time, 
(6) as to whether in case such a meeting is held, it would be preferable 
to hold it on the campus of an urban or a rural university or college. 
(4) It recommends, in case the opinion of the Association is favorable 
to further action, that the Association authorize a Committee to 
proceed in cooperation with the Committee of the Western Division. 

After discussion and expression of opinion it was moved and carried 
that, subject to the expression of opinion of this meeting, final arrange- 
ments for a joint meeting with the. Western Division be left to the 
Executive Committee together with the Committee on Organization 
and Attendance, and in consultation with the Committee from the 
Western Division. 

The committee appointed to investigate on the organization of 
the American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic 
Studies next reported, recommending that the Association join the 
Council. It was moved and carried that the Association join the 
Council, and that Professors Creighton and Woodbridge be appointed 
delegates. It was decided by lot that the short term, two years, 
should fall to Professor Creighton, and the long term, four years, to 
Professor Woodbridge. It was moved and voted that the traveling 
expenses of the delegates be paid by the Association. 

The report of the Committee on International Cooperation was 
read and adopted. It was then moved that the Committee on In- 
ternational Cooperation be continued, and that the Committee be 
instructed to draw up, in conjunction with the Executive Committee, 
and to publish, a statement of the faith of this Association that the 
time has come to resume international cooperation in science and 
philosophy. After debate it was moved and voted that the motion 
be laid on the table. 

The business meeting was now adjourned, subject to the call of 
the chairman, who reconvened the meeting at 5:20 o'clock. 

It was moved and carried that the following persons recommended 
by the Executive Committee be declared active members of the 
Association: George Johnson, Charles O. Bennett, William G. Chanter, 
Harold Chidsey, Wallace Craig, J. J. Coss, Raphael Demos, Ralph M. 
Eaton, George M. Forbes, Philip L. Given, Raymond P. Hawes, 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, Daniel B. Leary, H. D. Marsh, David W. 
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Prall, Thomas H. Proctor, Herbert W. Schneider, Robert D. Williams, 
Walter Veazie. 

It was moved and voted that the Executive Committee consider 
whether the Association should elect corresponding members; and, 
if favorable to such a proposal, that the committee present at the 
next meeting a plan for their election. 

The Executive Committee presented the following nominations: 
for President, W. H. Sheldon, Vice-President, R. W. Sellars, New 
Member of the Executive Committee, Durant Drake. It was moved and 
carried that these nominations be confirmed. It was also moved and 
voted that the Executive Committee be instructed to bring before the 
Association at its next meeting — if possible in form to be voted on — a 
plan for nominating and electing officers by mail. 

The following topics for discussion at the next meeting were pre- 
sented for consideration: The Place of Feeling in the Life of Reason; 
The Philosophical Basis of Aesthetic Criticism; Critical Realism; 
The Relation of Logic (i) to Philosophy and (2) to Psychology; Types 
of Idealism; The Logic of Philosophy, or what Form of Compre- 
hensibility should Philosophy Aim At? The Executive Committee 
recommended that the program for the next meeting be selected by 
the incoming Executive Committee on the basis of such expression of 
opinion as may be offered at the present meeting of the Association, 
or subsequently obtained by the Committee. This recommendation 
was amended to read further: The Association suggests that the 
Executive Committee consider holding meetings of longer duration 
with a view to allowing longer and freer discussion of papers, and 
freer arrangements. It was moved and voted that the recommenda- 
tion, as amended, be adopted. 

The amendment to Art. Ill, Section 2 of the Constitution, proposed 
at the last annual meeting, was carried. The section now reads: 
"There shall be an Executive Committee composed of ten members, 
and the retiring president shall be ex officio member for one year." 

The meeting adjourned with a vote of thanks to the President and 
Department of Philosophy of Columbia University. 

A. H. Jones, 

Secretary. 

Officers of the Association: President, W. H. Sheldon; Vice-President, 
R. W. Sellars; Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Jones; Executive Com- 
mittee, in addition to the officers just mentioned: E. C. Wilm, (1921), 
W. G. Everett (1921), A. W. Moore (1921), Anna A. Cutler (1922), 
H. W. Wright (1922), Durant Drake (1923), and R. B. Perry, ex 
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officio. Special Committees: — Early American Philosophers, I. Wood- 
bridge Riley, Chairman; International Cooperation, A. C. Armstrong, 
Chairman; Organization and Attendance, J. H. Tufts, Chairman. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 
Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Alexander, Professor H. B., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ames, Professor E. S., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Apple, President Henry H., Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 

Pa. 
Armstrong, Professor A. C, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Avey, Dr. Albert E., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ayres, Dr. C. E., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Baldwin, Professor J. M., Care Harris Forbes & Co., New York. 
Balz, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky. 
Bennett, Professor C. 0., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardner, Mass. 
Blake, Dr. Ralph M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Bode, Professor B. H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 
Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Bowman, Professor A. A., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Brandt, Professor Francis B., Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, 

Phila., Pa. 
Brett, Professor G. A., Toronto Univ., Toronto, Canada. 
Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 
Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Brogan, Dr. A. P., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Brown, Dr. H. C, Leland Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 
Brown, Professor Wm. A. Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 
Bryan, President W. L., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Indiana. 
Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Bush, Professor Wendell T., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Bussey, Professor Gertrude C, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Butler, President N. M., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Calkins, Professor Mary W., 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
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Campbell, Professor Gabriel, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, New York. 
Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Castro, Dr. Matilde, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Cattell, Professor J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, New York. 
Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Chanter, Professor William G., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, 2 Suel An Bus Hutung, Peking, China. 
Chidsey, Professor Harold, Union College, Schenectady, New York. 
Coe, Professor George A., 606 W. 122 St., New York. 
Cohen, Professor M. R., College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
Cooke, Dr. R. B., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, New York. 
Coss, Professor J. J., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Costello, Professor H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Cox, Professor George C, 128 North Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 
Craig, Professor Wallace, Univ. of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
Crane, Professor E., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Creighton, Professor J. E., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, New York. 
Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theol. Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cunningham, Professor G. W., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Daniels, Professor Arthur H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Dashiell, Professor J. F., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Dearborn, Professor G. V. N., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Dewey, Professor John, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Doan, Professor F. C, Summit, New Jersey. 
Dodge, Professor Raymond, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary's Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Doxsee, Professor Carll W., Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Duncan, Professor George M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Eaton, Dr. R. M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edman, Dr. Irwin, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Elkus, Professor Savilla A., 24 West 96th St., New York. 
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Eno, Mr. Henry Lane, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Ewer, Professor B. C, Pomona Coll., Claremont, California. 

Faris, Professor Ellsworth, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ferguson, Professor A. S., Queen's Univ., Kingston, Canada. 

Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Flaccus, Professor Louis W., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fletcher, Professor 0. 0., Furman Univ., Greenville, S. C. 

Forbes, Professor G. M., Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

French, Professor F. C, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Fuller, Mr. B. A. G., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Fullerton, Professor G. S., Care of Credit Suisse, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Furry, Dr. W. D., Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. 

Gamble, Professor Eleanor A. McG., Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

Mass. 
Gardiner, Professor H. N., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Gifford, Professor A. R., Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Gillett, Professor A. L., Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 
Given, Professor P. L., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Gore, Professor Willard C, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Griffin, Professor E. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Guthrie, Dr. E. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Guthrie, Dr. Kenneth S., 292 Henry St., New York. 
Hall, Professor T. C, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Hammond, Professor W. A., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hartman, Dr. Henry L., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hawes, Professor R. P., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Hendel, Dr. Charles W., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Henderson, Professor Ernest N., Adelphia College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henke, Professor Frederick G., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Hibben, President J. G., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Hill, President A. Ross, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Hitchcock, Dr. Clara M., 1923 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hite, Professor L. F., New Church Theol. Sch., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hocking, Professor W. E., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoffman, Professor Frank S., 216 West 72nd St.,' New York. 
Hollands, Professor E. H., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Holmes, Professor Jesse H., Swarthmore College, Swathmore, Pa. 
Home, Professor H. H., 341 Summit Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
Howes, Dr. Ethel P., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Hudson, Professor J. W., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Hughes, Professor Percy, Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hume, Professor J. G., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Husik, Dr. Isaac, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hutcheon, Professor R. J., Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 

Johnson, Professor George, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Johnson, Professor R. B. C, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Jones, Professor A. H., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Jones, Professor A. L., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Jones, Professor Rufus M., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Jordan, Professor E., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kallen, Dr. Horace, School of Social Research, New York. 

Keyser, Professor Cassius J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Kitch, Professor Ethel M., Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0. 

Ladd-Franklin, Christine, 564 Park Ave., New York. 

Ladd, Professor G. T., New Haven, Conn. 

de Laguna, Dr. Grace A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

de Laguna, Professor Theodore, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Lamprecht, Dr. S. P., Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Lane, Professor W. G., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Leary, Professor D. B., Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lefevre, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Leighton, Professor J. A., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lewis, Professor Clarence I., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Lloyd, Professor A. H., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Lodge, Professor Rupert C, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Loewenberg, Dr. J., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Longwell, Professor Horace C, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Lord, Professor H. G., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Lough, Professor J. E., Sch. of Pedagogy, N. Y. Univ., New York. 

Lovejoy, Professor A. 0., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Lyman, Professor Eugene W., Union Theol. Sem., New York. 

McAllister, Professor C. N., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

McClure, Dr. M. T., Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 

McCormack, Mr. Thomas J., La Salle, 111. 

McGiffert Professor A. C, Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

McGilvary, Professor E. B., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

MacDougall Professor R. M., New York Univ., New York. 

Macintosh, Professor Douglas C, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Mackenzie, President William D., Hartford, Conn. 

MacLennan, Professor S. F., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Marsh, Professor H. D., College of the City of N. Y., New York. 

Marshall, Dr. Henry R., 7 West 43d St., New York. 

Marvin, Professor W. T., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Mason, Professor M. Phillips, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Mead, Professor George H., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Mecklin, Professor John M., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Meiklejohn, President Alex., Amherst, Mass. 

Miller, Professor Dickinson S., General Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Mitchell, Professor Arthur, 20 Beacon St., Northampton, Mass. 

Montague, Professor W. P., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Montgomery, Dr., G. R., 1 E. 24th St., New York. 

Moore, Professor Addison W., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Moore, Professor E. C, Los Angeles State Normal School, Los Angeles, 

Cal. 
Moore, Professor Edward L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Moore, Professor Jared S., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mott-Smith, Dr. M. C, address unknown. 
Muir, Professor Ethel G., Lake Erie College, Painesville, 0. 
Newbold, Professor W. R., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newlin, Professor W. J., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Overstreet, Professor H. A., College of the City of N. Y., New York. 
Pace, Professor E. A., Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Paine, Dr. E. T., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Parker, Professor D. H., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Parkhurst, Dr. Helen, Barnard College, New York City. 
Patterson, Dean H. P., Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 

Oklahoma. 
Patton, Dr. Francis L., Bermuda. 

Payne, President Bruce R., Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Penney, Dr. M. E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pepper, Dr. Stephen C, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Perrier, Dr. Joseph, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Perry, Professor Ralph B., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Picard, Dr. Maurice, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Pitkin, Professor Walter B., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Pope, Professor Arthur U., New York. 

Pott, Professor Wm. S. A., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Powell, Professor Elmer E., Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. 
Prall, Professor D. W., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Pratt, Professor J. B., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Proctor, Dr. T. H., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
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Rand, Dr. Benj., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Raub, Professor Wm. L., Knox College, Galesburg, 111. 

Raymond, Professor George L., Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D. C. 

Reed, Professor Homer B., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Riley, Professor I. Woodbridge, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Roback, Dr. Abraham A., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Robbins, Mr. Reginald C, Lone Tree Farm, Hamilton, Mass. 

Sabin, Dr. Ethel E., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Sabine, Professor George H., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Salter, Mr. William M., Silver Lake, N. H. 

Schaub, Professor E. L., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 111. 

Schmidt, Professor Karl, Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 

Schneeweis, Mr. Adolph J., Pittsburg Univ., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Schneider, Dr. H. W., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Sellais, Professor R. W., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Shanahan, Professor E. T., Cath. Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 

Sharp, Professor Frank C, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Shaw, Professor C. G., New York Univ., New York. 

Shearer, Dr. Edna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Sheffer, Dr. H. M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Sheldon, Professor W. H., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Sigsbee, Dr. Ray A., 120 Broadway, New York. 

Singer, Professor Edgar A., Jr., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Slonimsky, Dr. Henry, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Smith, Dr. Henry B., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Professor Norman Kemp, Univ. of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

Scotland. 
Sneath, Professor E. Hershey, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Spaulding, Professor E. G., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Squires, Professor W. H., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Steele, Rev. E. S., 1522 Q St., Washington, D. C. 
Sterrett, Professor J. M., Pierce Mill Road, Washington, D. C. 
Stewardson, President L. C, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Strong, Professor C. A., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Swabey, Dr. Marie Collins, 141 1 Ruth St., Houston, Texas. 
Swenson, Professor D. F., Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Symons, Professor N. J., Queen's Univ., Kingston, Canada. 
Talbert, Dr. Ernest L., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Talbot, Professor Ellen B., Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Tawney, Professor Guy A., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Taylor, Professor A. E., St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Taylor, Professor W. J., Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thilly, Professor Frank, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Thorndike, Professor E. L., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Toll, Professor C. H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Tower, Dr. Carl V., Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Townsend, Professor Harvey G., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Tsanoff, Professor R. A., Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Tufts, Professor James H., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Turner, Professor Jno. P., College of the City of N. Y., New York. 

Tuttle, Professor John R., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Urban, Professor William M., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Van Riper, Dr. Benjamin, Rockford College, Rockford, 111. 

Veazie, Dr. Walter, N. Y. University, New York. 

Vibbert, Professor Charles B., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Walcott, Professor G. D. Hamline Univ., St. Paul, Minn. 

Warbeke, Professor John M., Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley, Mass. 

Warren, Dean William M., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Washburn, Professor Margaret F., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Weigle, Professor Luther A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Wells, Professor Wesley R., Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

Wenley, Professor R. M., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Weyer, Professor Edward M., Wash, and Jeff. College, Washington, 

Pa. 
Whitney, Professor G. W. T., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Wiener, Dr. N., Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Wilde, Professor N., Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Williams, Professor R. D., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wilm, Professor E. C, Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 
Wilson, Professor G. A., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Woodbridge, Professor F. J. E., Columbia Univ., New York. 
Woods, Professor James H., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Wright, Professor H. W., Manitoba Univ., Winnepeg, Canada. 
Wright, Professor William K., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
(Members are requested to notify the Secretary of any correction- to be 

made in the above list.) 

Associate Members. 
Bentley, E. B., 1220 Washington Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
McMutrie, Mr. Douglas C, 2505 Broadway, New York. 
Thalheimer, A., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
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Formalism in Logic. Arthur Mitchell. 

The sui generis categorical relationships possible between categories 
x and y are (1) coincidence, (2), (3) the mutually converse senses of 
subalternative (or asymmetrical) inclusion, (4), (5) two forms of inter- 
section, that in which x + y is interior to the universe x + y + X + y, 
and that in which x + y coincides with x + y + x + y; and (6), 
(7) two forms of externality analogous to those of intersection. Each 
sui generis categorical relationship is an aspect of one of three relation 
structures, variously: of (a) Adequate Definition, or Definition by 
Equivalence, or (/?) Definition by Subalternation, or (7) Subcon- 
trariety. Each is also the product of generic categorical relationships, 
the propositions, which are not thus factorable, but are 'prime' to 
each other and to the categorical system in a sense analogous to prime- 
ness in numerical factors; and order the system. Propositional 
transformation is deduced from transformations of the sui generis 
categorical relationships by summation. Opposition between propo- 
sitions is categorical relationship between their loci of application. 
The categorical system is thus developed independently of and prior to 
relationships among judgments, by mere analysis of the concept 
Categorical Relation. And syllogism, or Syncategorization, is an 
equally formal principle of calculation among terms of a common locus, 
and depends only on the two axioms that 

(1) if y includes m and m includes x, y includes x (the 'mood' 

AAA); and 

(2) if y includes m and m includes a locus in common with x, 

y includes a locus in common with x {All); 
to which all moods are reducible, by transformation. 

Conclusions: The categorical system is susceptible of all the exact- 
ness and deductive fertility of a mathematical system. 

Inasmuch as it is independent of determinations of numerical ratio, 
it is a non-mathematical system. 

It is implied by any logic, or science of reasoning, that is true. 

The Structure of Logic and Its Relation to Other Systems. C. I. 

Lewis. 

It is an important consequence of modern mathematical logic that 
the attempt to establish incontrovertible truths by deductive pro- 
cedures is nugatory. Necessary connections between propositions are 
established, but the traditional conception that metaphysical first 
principles can be shown to be logically inescapable, or that what is 
logically prior is more certain or necessary, is one to which the actual 
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structure of logical systems lends no support. The notion that 
truths not already assumed can be proved by the fact that their denial 
leads to their reaffirmation, is a mistaken one. Within logic itself, 
such proof is always circular; it takes the laws to be established for 
granted in supplying their demonstration. Bad systems of logic may 
provide proof of their own false principles by the same method. Out- 
side logic, the idea of 'necessary presupposition' is inevitably falla- 
cious. Presuppositions are general principles while the facts which 
presuppose them are particular, or less general. They are necessary 
conditions of these facts only if the particular can imply the general. 
The verification afforded by the deductive system extends quite as 
frequently and as simply to its original assumptions as to their conse- 
quences. Such verification lies in the internal consistency of the 
system and its general conformity to fact, and is always inductive 
and partial. 

From this point of view, the deductive system is primarily an 
instrument not of proof but of analysis. By the orderly connection 
of facts in a given field, and by their common derivation from a few 
simple ideas and assumptions, it provides, not their demonstration, 
but an explanation of their nature. The same set of facts may admit 
of various such derivations or explanations. This method of de- 
ductive analysis is a valuable instrument of philosophic investigation, 
but it is more applicable to subordinate questions than to the more 
general problems of metaphysics. For such problems, the traditional 
attempt at unique solution by deductive procedures is out of place 
and futile. 

Some Philosophic Aspects of Physical Relativity. M. R. Cohen. 
(No Summary furnished.) 

Epistemological Dualism versus Metaphysical Dualism. R. W. 

Sellars. 

Epistemological dualism has suffered in the main from three things: 
(i) its association with Cartesian metaphysical dualism, (2) the false 
bias toward subjectivism assigned to it, and (3) the belief that it 
cannot escape an indefensible form of the copy view. Against all 
three counts of this indictment the modern epistemological dualist 
wishes to enter a plea of not-guilty. Professor Dewey argues that 
all epistemology is guilty of metaphysical dualism. There seems to be 
no warrant for such an extreme assertion. Assuredly, the epistemo. 
logical dualist of to-day has no thought of a ghost-like knower who 
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watches the world but is not of it. The subjective is for him a par- 
ticular kind of objective connected with the organism. Historically, 
epistemological dualism was shipwrecked on the puzzle of the status 
of ideas in knowledge. Attention swung to the ideas, and the query 
arose, Is it not possible that in all cognition only the given is known? 
The knowledge-situation was insufficiently analyzed and the function 
of an idea in knowledge was confused with its presence in the mind. 
The result was radical empiricism. 

The critical realist believes that he can give a solution of the tradi- 
tional problems of epistemology in terms of two things: (1) a more 
complete analysis of perception, and (2) a reinterpretation of know- 
ledge. The first point enables him better to appreciate the realistic 
side of perception and leads him to distinguish between the content 
of perception and the object of perception. His reinterpretation of 
knowledge consists in the discovery that the sense-data can mediate 
much knowledge of physical things, such as their structure order, 
behavior, and composition, and that this knowledge does not involve 
the literal objectification of any sense-quality. It is the order, or 
structure, of reality which is reproducible and copied. Locke's 
scholastic metaphysics of unknown substance and inherent sensible 
qualities must be discarded. It is the physical object which we know 
in science. Although epistemological dualism admits the category 
of the subjective, it does not assert metaphysical dualism. The 
admission of a problem is not the confession that it is insoluble. 
There is no logical connection between epistemological dualism and 
metaphysical dualism. 

Education as Criticism. H. S. Townsend. 

There are two typical movements of thought; one is outward 
toward activity, the other is inward toward consistency. Education 
may be defined in two fundamentally divergent ways depending upon 
which of these thought processes it is chiefly engaged in promoting. 
The school may seek the instrumental intelligence or the critical in- 
telligence. Schools have usually been devoted to the former but there 
are isolated attempts to realize education as criticism. One such at- 
tempt was made in Athens during the time of Pericles. The Athenian 
experiment was notably successful in developing critical judgment in a 
few great individuals, but utterly failed to establish reason as a general 
guide of conduct or as a basis of social order. When the church took 
control of the school it frankly adopted the instrumental theory of 
education and proposed to bring reason to the support of the faith. 
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Modern philosophy and science revived the pagan theory that the 
true aim of education is criticism. Our public schools inherited this 
aim and under the influence of Rousseau added to it the hope of 
making critical judgment universal. In practice, however, our schools 
have become instrumental in the Mediaeval sense. Have we failed to 
develop critical judgment because it cannot be developed or because 
it cannot be universalized? In either case education fails as a program 
of social reform. If all knowledge is instrumental we are at one with 
the ecclesiastical pragmatism of the Mediaeval Church. If critical 
knowledge may be developed, but only by the few, education is at 
most a process of personal salvation by which the philosopher may 
escape from a world in which might makes right. He must, however, 
escape alone. He may know the world but he cannot reform it. 

On a Supposed Instance of Dualism in Plato. A. S. Ferguson. 

The similes of the Sun, Line, and Cave do not reveal a metaphysical 
dualism. The first simile is a pure analogy, intended to show the 
transcendence of the Good and the dependence of knowledge and 
reality upon it. The Line completes the analogy by exhibiting through 
a proportion the relation of the propaedeutic disciplines to the dialectic. 
WiKaala and t'kttis are simply the attitudes of ' specular or aenigmatical 
vision' through natural images and 'clear or immediate vision' of 
originals, and illustrate by analogy Siavoia (which is self-limited by 
its immovable hypotheses and is to that extent 'speculative') and 
vbr\<ris, which makes sure because it can 'give an account of its 
objects and acknowledges a single unshakable hpxh- The supposed 
dualism is the break between symbols and antitypes. 

The figure of the Cave should not be applied to the Line: Plato 
directs that the allegory should be attached to the previous account, 
and that the new imagery of the firelight should be compared to the 
'power of the sun' (517 b). This means that the symbolism of 
natural shadows, originals and sun outside the cave, is reintegrated 
from the two previous similes and is contrasted with an inferior system 
in the cave. The one system is education, the other the want of it 
(araideva-ia) . These two systems, oriented in opposite directions, 
cannot signify a process of gradual education. They represent two 
'lives,' one seeking honor and pleasure, the other satisfied with nothing 
less than the Good; and it requires a conflict to convert a man from 
the life of the cave. The fire and the puppets are machinery to 
create the shadow-play, a human decopla, which leads to nothing beyond 
itself, and the prisoners become warped and corrupted by the degrad- 
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ing standards of public opinion — for this airaidevaia is unnatural. 
Once a prisoner is free of the cave, his eye is carried naturally through 
all the stages of the divine Beoipla to the sun. Thus the apparent 
dualism is seen to be a conflict between two 'lives' or systems of ends. 
The similes must be interpreted in close connection with Plato's 
question whether it is possible in the actual city-state to make phi- 
losophers kings. 

The Reference to Reality in Modern Logic. R. C. Lodge. 

Instrumental logic studies the general conditions which govern 
success and failure in the realm of action, and is especially interested 
in the methodical anticipation of consequences of proposed actions. 
It is radically empirical, and finds itself unable to appreciate the 
position taken by idealistic logic, with its Subject, Object, and Reality, 
regarding these terms as essentially non-empirical and medieval in 
character. — For Critical Idealism, all experience whatever is real. 
Idealistic logic attempts to standardize experience, to raise it to the 
conceptual level, at which strict proof and disproof are possible. 
For this logic, Reality (as an ideal) is thought of as a single consistent 
system of standardized experience, i.e., as a system of concepts. The 
Subject of experience is thought of as an ideal Knower, in the sense 
in which freedom from moods, from irrelevant associations, from mis- 
leading accidents, etc., is an ideal. So also the Object of experience 
(as an ideal) is thought of as a system of concepts. These ideals 
derive their value wholly from the experience which their use helps 
us to organize, and their empirical status and pragmatic value are 
sufficiently obvious. 

Thus understood, Critical Idealism and Instrumentalism have much 
in common. Both have the same aim, viz., the amelioration of 
human life and the more adequate development of human potential- 
ities. Both believe in the methodical study of the conditions which 
lead to success in this aim. But there is a certain difference of 
emphasis, in that Instrumentalism stresses rather more the reference 
to future consequences, while Idealism lays weight upon the standard- 
ization and concentration of the whole of available experience. Apart 
from this difference of emphasis, Instrumentalism and Critical Idealism 
appear to be two phases of one and the same theory. It is admitted 
that both differ from Absolute Idealism. 

The Philosophical Basis of Mr. Fite's Individualism. N. J. Symons. 

In his theory of individualism Mr. Warner Fite seeks to show (1) 

that the individual is an independent force and not merely a function 
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of society or of the Absolute, (2) that while there can be no other 
obligation for such individuals than the pursuit of their own personal 
ends, yet this egoistically-motived conduct is fully compatible with 
the realization of social harmony and cooperation. This conclusion 
is supported by a comparison of the natures of mechanism and con- 
sciousness, in which it is argued, (3) that while mechanical bodies are 
self-contained and mutually exclusive and therefore a source of 
obstruction to each other's movements, conscious individuals, on the 
other hand are mutually implicative in their meaning and reality. 
Consciousness being a one-in-many, in seeking his own ends the 
conscious individual seeks therefore by implication the ends of other 
individuals also — the social harmony which results involving no 
departure from the egoistic standards of conduct referred to above. 

The following criticisms are advanced against this argument: 
(1) The pluralistic conception of individuals with which Mr. Fite 
starts is tacitly contradicted by his later assertion that, viewed as 
conscious meanings or purposes, all finite selves are essentially mutu- 
ally implicative. (2) The dualism of consciousness and mechanism 
which is asserted in order to strengthen the claims made for conscious 
individuals is untenable. The mechanical world is a one-in-many in 
the same way, though in a less degree, than mind or consciousness. 
(3) While consciousness is a one-in-many in the sense that its partial 
constituents are mutually implicative in their meaning and reality, 
this abstract principle of identity-in-difference does not afford an 
adequate basis for the assertion of a real social harmony of egoistic 
individuals qua conscious. (4) The ideal of a social harmony of 
self-seeking individuals is realizable (if at all) only upon the assump- 
tion that all finite selves are functions of a higher Absolute Self. 
Without this monistic conception which Mr. Fite rejects, the achieve- 
ment of any system of social harmony is unattainable. 

Abstracts of the papers read by the leaders of the Discussion may 
be found in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Method, issue of December 2. 



